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LETTERS IN RHYME, 
TO AND FROM E. GERARD, PORTRAIT PAINTER, LIVERPOOL ; 
With a number of humorous embellishments, drawn on stone,/ 
by the Author. 








“ The shocking weather during winter time 

Has crush’d me, never more to raise my head ; 

And clever though I be at finding rhyme, 

I can’t make beef at all to rhyme with bread; 

Thus hamper’d, can I soar to the sublime? 

Small heart have I to sing a song—indeed 

It takes my cares—a Moment from my eyes 

For my poor weans—but that way madness lies.” 

Gerard's Letters. 

—<—-~ 

Many of our Liverpool, Manchester, and Bristol readers 
are acquainted with, or have heard something of poor 
Gerard, the ingenious portrait painter, who lately resided 
in Parker-street, Liverpool, and who now follows his pro- 
fession (successfully, we hope) in Edinburgh. He is a 
man who, independently of his unquestionable professional 
merits, and his private worth, has more than ordinary 
claims upon the patronage and sympathy of the public, in 
consequence of peculiar, distressing, and unmerited pri- 
vations, to which we some time since called the public at- 
tention, and which are also alluded to in the course of the 
following article. 

Mr. Gerard has a touch of the humour of Hogarth in 
his composition; and his whimsical carricatures (some- 
what of the broadest, it must be admitted) display a lively 
imagination and powers of delineation seldom combined 
in the same individual. Independent of his merits as a 
portrait painter, he occasionally woos the muses, who are 
by no means unpropitious to his suit. Such is kis devotion 
to the tuneful nine, that his familiar correspondence with 
his friends is generally written off currente calamo, in the 
Beppo or Hudibrastic measure. In short, friend Gerard is 

_— none of those 
Who condescend to write in prose.” 

In these compositions, which were never intended for 
the public eye, there is an inexhaustible fund of humour, 
and a happy negligence, or what the French style ux 
heureux abandon, which pleases by its originality, and 
which at once disarms all the ordinary canons of cri- 
ticism. The author. makes no pretensions to method. 
*¢ Motley’s your only wear,” appears to be his motto; 
and his little volume resembles one of those whimsical 
medleys which he was wont to hang out at his own door, 
in Parker-street, as a type of his craft. 

If punning were, in our estimation, as heinous a sin as 
picking a pocket, we should not venture to say thus much 
in Gerard’s behalf; lest we should be reminded of the pro- 
verb,—** Birds of a feather flock together,” or noscitur ex 
sociis. At the risk, however, of being suspected of not 
holding the sin of literary squinting to be a deadly one, 
we do venture to recommend Mr. Gerard’s little book, 
«* with all its imperfections on its head,” to the fostering 
patronage of the public. Its success, for which we offer 
up our prayers, will tend to smooth some of the manifold 
wrinkles with which old Care has deeply furrowed the 





has experienced as much as most men living the res au- 
gusta domi. 

Those who patronise Mr. Gerard’s volume, besides 
having * value received” in the amusement they will de- 
rive from its perusal, will have the additional gratification 
to know that they have contributed to the support of a de- 
serving family, which has hitherto owed a scanty subsist- 
ence to the unwearied efforts of a crippled parent. 

The volume consists of Letters in Rhyme, of which we 
shall give some extracts in the next Kaleidoscope, through 
the medium of which we shall also, on the approach of 
the Christmas holidays, give a specimen of our author’s 
talent at versifying conundrums, old and new, good, 
bad, and indifferent; for in matters of this sort it is 
affectation to be over nice. The writer is so fond of this 
species of bagatelle, that he has not ‘only puns to the ear 
but also to the eye, in the lithographic embellishments, 
of which we shall, in a future number, attempt to describe 
one, as a sample of the whole. 

Having already exceeded the limits we had proscribed 
to ourselves for these introductory remarks, we shall pro- 
ceed to lay before our readers the preface to Mr. Gerard’s 
book, which will not only furnish some entertainment, 
but will, at the same time, serve to explain the peculiar 
circumstances of the author, to which we have already 
alluded.—£dit. Kal. 





EDITOR’S PREFACE. 

A fly once perched on the horns of an ox; and after a 
time began with much ceremony to apologize for the great 
liberty she had taken, fearing that her weight had oc- 
casioned much inconvenience to the beast. ‘* Make your- 
self easy on that head,” quoth the ox (oxen in those days 
could make puns, though never bulls) ‘* had you not told 
me, I really should not have known you were there.” 

We authors are the flies who perch upon the horns of 
the public—John Bull, if you will—and, like other flies, 
we attach a prodigious importance to ourselves and our 
doings. Our prefaces are so many fly-like apologies to 
Mr. Bull, which, if he ever reads at all, ’tis but to laugh, 
** perchance” to sneer at; and having glanced over them, 
muttering the while of ‘* pigmy witlings,” and ‘* scribes 
of Lilliput,” drops the book, sinks into a dose, and at 
last fairly snores it out! We do not say that there are 
not exceptions to these retailers of opiates; certes there 
are; but the mischief is, that each particular author fan- 
cies himself of the chosen few, and that he is the moun- 
tain destined to bring forth something more than a mouse. 
Alas! his labour past, he discovers too soon that his lite- 
rary bantling, although haply a full-grown quarto, is just 
one of those tomes *‘ which,” in the words ef Porson, 
‘¢ will be read when Homer and Virgil are forgotten—dut 
not till then f 
Reader, we are not presumptuous. We would not soar 
beyond our tribe. We attempt it not. Yet would we 
fain indulge a hope, that we are not altogether devoid of 
mental, whatever we may be of temporal treasures. We 
love fun in others, and we trust we shall show that we 
possess a little ourselves—but (the truth must out) we are 
poor: and for once we will be candid, and own we write 
for ** solid pudding more than empty praise.” We value 


your smiles to be sure; but, if to these you add your 
pence, we value them far more highly ; for why ? 

“A dimple boileth not the pot ;” 
neither is the purse filled with much laughing. 

Reader, attribute not aught of this to the love ef filthy 
lucre; for in the teeth of these our confessions, we do 
maintain, and that right lustily, that we affect not ** warld's 
gear,” but as it may serve to minister to the wants and 
comforts of those who naturally look to us (too often, 
alas! in vain) for protection and support. 

To drop the author, and adopt the editor (for it is the 
latter who thus addresses you) the following brief narra- 
tive will explain, and, it is hoped, sufficiently justify, the 
reasons that have led to the publication of the volume be- 
fore us. Perhaps this cannot be done in terms more ap- 
propriate or concise than in those of the worthy editor of the 
Manchester Gazette, copied into the Kaleidoscope of March 
29, 1824. 

‘* Mr. Gerard, about ten or a dozen years ago (was it 
not more than this ?) was fast rising to the first eminence 
in his profession, when he was seized with a fever which 
left such a weakness in his arms as rendered bim quite in- 
capable of handling a brush. In this helpless state he 
remained nearly a twelvemonth, when, after repeated 
trials, he found, that by grasping the wrist of his right 
hand as firmly as he could, he was able to paint likenesses 
in water colours. He has continued ever since endea- 
vouring, by unremitted exertions, to support his family. 
But he has now half a dozen children to educate and pro- 
vide for; and he finds it necessary to call in the sister art 
of poetry to his aid. He intends, if subscribers can be 
obtained (and, thanks to the kindness of friends, they are 
obtained) to publish a volume cf his amusing epistles in 
rhyme. The editor of the Kaleidoscope, who is never 
backward in aiding a benevolent design, will, we trust, 
Jend the painter and poet, what he much wants, a help. 
ing hand; and we have little doubt, that many of our 
readers, knowing that they can both gratify their feelings 
and obtain amusement, will become subscribers to the 
painter’s volume of poetry.”” The reader will, at a glance, 
perceive that the ** Epistles” were not written with a view 
to publication. Indeed, a word or two of explanation, 
and even apology, seem necessary on this head. None are 
more sensible than the parties to these letters, of the ab- 
surdity, in some cases the impropriety, of making the 
public a party to jokes, the wit of which can be only un- 
derstood and relished by themselves. And yet nothing 
is more common, we might add, more popular, than the 
publication of private anecdotes and correspondence. 
‘* Ay,” it may be said; ‘*but these relate for the most 
part to men who have either ‘been born great, or who 
have achieved greatness ;’ consequently every thing they 
have said and done, however trivial, and even foolish, has 


} been justly magnified into interest and importance; for 


example, the Life and Adventures of Johnson, by Bos- 
well, than which a more amusing piece of biography does 
not exist; and yet what are its component parts? The 
gossip and tittle-tattle of the tea-table; but Dr. Johnson 
was of the party, and his gossip became gospel. You have 
no such claim to notoriety ; you have neither been born 
great nor achieved greatness; and therefore your sayings 








brow of our honest, talented, but ill-starred friend, who 


and doings are as unimportant as yourselves.” We'plead 
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guilty to the charge. We own we are insignificant; but 


** this is our misfortune, not our fuult.”” Like the great 
Bombastes, who ** would have lived much longer if he 
could,” so we would be much greater if we could; and 


we have only to hope that the publication of these our lu- 
cubrations, if it does not aid, will not impede our progress 
up the lull of fame. 

The letters to Mr. Gerard are only inserted from a wish 
to render him all the assistance in the writer’s power, and 
not from any motive of ostentation or display, but simply 
to preserve, unbroken, the chain of the correspondence. 
As to the liberty which has, in some instances, been una- 
voidably taken with the names of individuals, it is hoped 
the peculiar circumstances of the case will plead sufficiently 
in excuse. Care has been taken, as far as possible, to steer 
clear of offence in this particular. Little need be added 
to the above. Those who know Mr. Gerard require no 
eulogium of mine to tell his merits; and those who know 
him not, may know him by the way of all others I wish 
they should become acquainted—the works of his own hand 
and head. The late Edward Rushton has so feelingly 
and beautifully depicted the power of sympathy for the 
suffering child of genius, that I am sure I shall be excused 
for presenting the reader with the following 

SONNET, 
“ Go, place the swallow on your turfy bed; 
Much will be struggle, but can never rise; 
Ga raise him even with the daisy’s bead, 
And the poor flutterer like an arrow flies.— 
So oft through life, the man of powers and worth, 
Haply the caterer for an infant train, 
Like Burns, must struggle on the bare-worn earth, 
While ali his efforts to arise are vain; 
Yet should the hand of relative or friend, 
Just from the surface lift the suffering wight, 
Soon would the wings of industry extend, 
Soon would he rise from anguish to delight. 
Go, then, ye affluent! gv, your hands outstretch, 
And from despair’s dark verge, oh! raise the woe-worn 
wretch !” 
Lord Bacon has said, ‘* adversity is not without comforts 
and hopes.” That my friend may realize the truth of this 
observation in its fud/cst extent, is the sincere wish of 
Tne Epiror. 





The Lnbestigqator. 
| Comprehending Political Economy, Statistics, Jurispru- 
dence, occasional passages from Parliamentary Speeches 
of a general nature, occasional Parliamentary Docu- 
ments, and other speculative subjects, excluding Party 
Politics. ] 
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POLITICAL ECONOMY MADE EASY. 





(Continued from our last.) 


‘CHAPTER IV.—ConTInuED. 
THE CAUSES OF DIMINISHED DEMAND. 
Assuming that profits are ten per cent., and that, in 
fabricating iny bale of broad cloth, I employ 100 labour- 
ers, advancing to them 100 qrs. of corn, as their wages, 
with material and machinery equivalent to 100 qrs. more, 
then there will be an effectual demand for my bale of 
cloth, provided 220 qrs. are produced in some other quar- 
ter, and offered in exchange for it. But on the contrary, 
if there are only 110 qrs. of corn produced in this other 
quarter, and offered in exchange for cloth, it is self-evident 
that the effectual demand for cloth will be reduced, and 
that I cannot obtain a profitable vend for more than half 
a bale. 
Again, though the quantity of corn produced and of- 
fered in exchange for my cloth should not be diminished, 
et a diminution in the effectual demand for cloth might 
o occasioned by any increase in the cost of fabricating it. 
A rise in the value either of the labour, or of the material 
and machinery employed in its fabrication, would, in this 
case, necessarily cause a less effectual demand for m 
cloth. For if, while 220 qrs. of corn continued to be of- 
fered for a bale of cloth, I am obliged to advance the 
wages of my 100 labourers from 100 to 140 quarters, and 
to expend, as before, material and machinery equivalent to 


being an effectual demand, or profitable vend, for wig 
goods, my business has become a losing concern. A pre- 
ciscly similar effect would ave followed had there been 
no advance in wages, but had the value of the material 
and machinery expended in fabricating my cloth risen 
from 100 to 140 quarters of corn. 

As effectual demand, or profitable vend, consists in the 
power and inclination to give, in exchange for commodi- 
ties, some greater quantity of the ingredients of capital 
than this production costs, it follows, as a necessary con- 
clusion, that the quantity of any commodity for which a 
profitable vend can be obtained, must be diminished 
either by 4 diminution in the quantity of the ingredients 
of capital offered in exchange for the commodity, or by an 
increase in the quantity of those ingredients required for 
its production. The ingredients of capital are wages, 
material. and machinery. Eftectual demand for commo- 
dities is diminished : 1st, when less wages, materials, and 
machinery are offered in exchange for the commodities 
brought to market; and 2dly, when more wages, ma- 
terial, and machinery are expended on producing them. 

GLUTS. 

The great practical problem in economical science is, 
so to proportion production and labour, that the quantity 
of the ingredients of capital brought to market to ex- 
change against other commodities, shall be equal, at the 
least, to the quantity of these ingredients expe:.ded on the 
other commodities. So long as this proportion is pre- 
served, every article which the industrious classes have the 
will and power to produce, will find aready and a profitable 
vend. No conceivable increase of production can lead to 
an overstocking of the market; but, on the contrary, every 
addition which can be made to the supply of commodities 
will immediately and necessarily occasion an increase in 
the effectual demand for them. Whatever may have been 
the previous state of the market in regard to abundant 
supply, increased production will create a proportionally 
increased demand. The only limits to the increase of 
effectual demand will be the limits which are set to in- 
creased production, by the scarcity of fertile land, or by a 
rate of wages so high as to deprive the capitalist of that 
minimum rate of profit which is necessary to induce him 
to continue his advances. 

This happy and pape state of things is immedi- 

ately interrupted when the proportions in which commo- 
dities are produced are such as to disturb the equality 
between effectual demand and supply. When the supply 
is deficient in relation to the effectual demand, the con. 
sumer is less abundantly supplied with the conveniences 
of life than he otherwise might be; and when the ingre- 
dients of capital expended in the production of commo- 
dities are in excess with respect to the ingredients of 
capital brought to market to exchange against other com- 
modities, then gluts and regorgements are experienced. 
The account of effectual demand which we have given, 
accounts in the most satisfactory manner for every case of 
glut or regorgement which is actually experienced, or 
which can be supposed to exist. The definition of effec- 
tual demand is, that it consists in the power and the will 
to offer for commodities some greater quantity of the in- 
gredients of capital than their production cost; and from 
this definition it is a necessary inference, that wherever 
the quantity of the ingredicnts of capital expended in 
bringing any commodity to market exceeds the quantity 
of these ingredients, which the consumers are willing and 
able to offer in exchange for it, there the supply will be 
excessive in relation to the demand, and a glut or re- 
gorgement, a want of profitable vend, will be experienced. 
Having thus explained the principles of demand and 
supply, it may be proper to conclude with suggesting a 
few practical rules for averting those stagnations in trade, 
and that want of profitable vend for the commodities pro- 
duced, which so frequently suspend prosperity before a 
country has approached the limits of her resources, 
In order to secure a certain and profitable vend for the 
commodities produced, and to avert the recurrence of gluts 
or regorgements, the first thing the practical statesman 
should aim at, is to keep the supply and the price of corn 
uniform and steady. When corn forms the basis of the 
labourer’s food, it becomes the most important and uni- 
versal of all the ingredients of capital ; and redundancy or 
deficiency in its supply cestroys that proportion between 
the ingredients of capital and other articles offered in ex- 
change for them, which is the occasion of effectual de- 
meal, It is impossible that a country should enjoy any 
tolerable or continuous prosperity, if the price of the main 
article of the labourer’s food be subject to sudden and 
considerable fluctuations. 

After preserving corn at a uniform price, the next great 
object oF the practical economist should be, to preserve 


the currency, as I endeavoured to show in the precedin 
section, has a favourable influence upon effectual demand, 
But currency cannot always go on sinking in value, other. 
wise its power, as. a medium of exchange, would altogether 
cease ; and its recoil is attended with calamities which far 
more than counterbalance the advantages which accom. 
panied its descent. This recoil is precisely that which the 
practical statesman should endeavour to prevent. After 
the currency of a country has been depreciated for a cer. 
tain time, and rents, wages, and prices have been adjusted 
to the new measure of value, a restoration of the former 
standard violates the spirit of all existing contracts, and 
Occasions an entire derangement of the market. In all 
such cases, policy and justice alike require, not that the 
currency should be raised to the level of the ancient 
standard, but that the standard should be lowered to the 
actual level of the currency. 

A third rule for preventing gluts, or mitigating their 
effects when they occur, is to leave the interest of money 
to find that natural level which is determined by the com. 
petition between borrowers and lenders. Usury laws, 
though intended to protect the borrower, inflict upon him 
the most serious inconvenience. In periods of glut their 
operation is peculiarly injurious. As the want of a pro. 
fitable vend is occasioned by ill-proportioned production, 
whatsoever obstructs the ‘transference of capital retards 
the required correction in the distribution of industry, and 
renders the evil more permanent than it otherwise would 
be. This objection against legislative interference with 
the interest of money, applies with equal force to all taxes 
imposed upon the conveyance of property. The less the 
transference of property is obstructed, the more rapidly 
will capital flow from the channels in which it is in excess 
to those in which it is deficient, and the shorter will be the 
aa during which commodities will be brought to mar- 

et in undue proportions. 

Another rule of great practical importance is, to avoid 
all sudden transitions. This, indeed, is a universal prin- 
ciple, and into it the three preceding rules may be re. 
solved. With respect to the encouragement of industry 
and the progress of wealth, steady and consistent legisla- 
tion, even though it should proceed upon erroneous prin- 
ciples, is preferable to a timid and irregular application of 
the soundest theories. me geen | in error is less inju- 
rious than the facility which vacillates between right and 
wrong. When Government pursues a steady and uniform 
course, industry conforms and adapts itself to the existin 
system ; and though the quantity of wealth produced is 
less than it would be under a more enlightened policy, 
yet the supply of commodities is so ———— as to en- 
sure a ready and profitable vend for whatever may be 
brought to market. But when Governments resort to 
temporary expedicnts—when they attempt to legislate for 
each particular occurrence, and interfere with the existin 
system before they have a sufficient acquaintance with 
general principles to erect a better in its stead, then the 
calculations of the producer are confounded, and ¢ 
dities can no longer be brought to market in that just 
proportion which ensures effectual demand. In econo- 
mics, as in medicine, the regular practitioner, when he 
does not clearly see his way, will be disposed to leave na- 
ture to herself; while the empiric resorts on every occa- 
sion to active and pernicious nostrums, and thus aggra- 
vates the disorder he ignorantly attempts to cure. 

[To be contented.) 























Scientific BWecords. 


ON VENTRILOQUISM. 
ee eee 
{Concluded from our last.) 





obviously distinguishable parts:—First, his mere imita- 
tions, or changes of voice, to suit the different characters in 
which he appeured on the stage; in which he meant no 
farther illusion, and left the audience to take the personage 
in their sight for the speaker. In this, it is obvious, there 
was comic imitation, but none of the illusion more strictly 
called ventriloquism. To this class belong his imitations 
of animals and inanimate things, as a plane,.a screw, & 
saw, an omelet frying, &c. Secondly, his ventriloquial 
efforts. In these he produced the effect of persons speak- 
ing from a distance ; from the other side of a door, both 
shut and open; fiom a trunk, also alternately open and 
shut; from a chimney-top; and from a cellar, with gra- 
dation of the voice as the person in the chimney and cellar 
ascended or descended. With his ventriloquial exertions 
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alone we have to do here; and in these the illusion of con- 


M. Alexandre’s vocal exhibition consisted of two very . 
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finement, freedom, distance, and gradual approach and 
r ion was complete. In M. Alexandre’s production of 
these curious effects we observed several particulars : 

1. His voice, to give the illusion of distance or confine- 
ment, was invariably a stifled voice; and, in changin 
from confinement to freedom, he dropt ventriloquism, an 
spoke merely in character, as first above distinguished. 

2. He never began to speak en ventrilogue without pre- 
viously establishing a point, place, or doca/, or at least di- 
rection from which the audience should believe the voice 
tocome. This he did in course of the incidents of the 
piece, 60 that all impression of arrangement was prevented, 
and the audience never dreamed of disputing the direction 
with the performer, but took all that for granted, to his 
most perfect satisfaction. He aided theillusion by hisown 
action and attitude, as he spoke into a cellar, up a chim- 
ney, into a trunk or press, or through a door. 

3. We never saw his face, at least his front face, when 
speaking en ventriloque ; but we observed it always turned 
towards us when he spoke as the person in our sight. 

4. We observed, that, after his ventriloquial exertions, 
he often coughed : and, lastly, he counterfeited inimitably 
the hoarseness of a severe cold. 

On returning from this singular exhibition, our own 
conjectures on the subject of ventriloquism were these :— 
1. That by the force of uncommonly acute powers of per- 
ception, which nothing that happens around him escapes, 
whether visible, tangible, or audible (phrenologicé a large 
endowment of all the knowing organs, particularly Zune 
and Individuality ) he has become perfect master of sounds, 
in all cheir varieties and modifications. In this, per se, he 
may have, and no doubt has, multitudes of rivals. 2. Hav- 
ing got familiar with the intensities of sounds that alight 
upon the human ear, from various distances and certain 
places, he does nothing more than,imitate the sound de- 
sired, not as it is where uttered, but where heard. It is, 
in either case, an imitable sound. It would seem to fol. 
low, that the closer the person to be deceived is to the ven- 
triloquist, the illusion must be the more complete, seeing 
that the sound imitated is the sound that strikes his own 
ear, which, it is obvious, may not suit the variously-ar- 
ranged spectators in a large theatre. 3. As the sound 
which reaches our ears must necessarily vary with the dis- 
tance it has come, but as each variation is a specific imi- 
table sound, so the ventriloquist has only (assuredly it re- 
quires exquisite skill) to vary his imitation progressively, 
in either direction, to give the perfect illusion of advance 
and retreat. An analogy occurred to us, in which, if, as 
yet unknown to ourselves, we have ever been anticipated, 
we should only have the more confidence. Distance is 
artificially represented to the eye on the landscape-painter’s 
canvas by gradual diminution, according to the rules of 
mathematical perspective, of the size of the successive ob- 
jects ; and, according to those of aérial perspective, of the 
strength of their colouring, from the large and bold fore- 
grouad to the diminished distance, alinost blending with 
the tints of the sky. Now, M. Alexandre’s vocal illusions 
are, as it were, the perspective of sounds, and address to 
the ear a gradation Ln we cannot help associating with 
the successive distance of the landscape whence they come. 
What an extent of country a hunting party may be made 
to traverse, in imagination, in the theatre, by a skilful 
gradation of the sounds of their bugles, from the faint 
sound in the distant hills, till the boisterous Nimrods 
(their tunics of scarlet) are smacking their whips on the 
stage! As to the direction of the sound, we conjectured 
this to be exclusively the doing of the imaginations of the 
audience, when a locality was established. ‘This we put to 
the test, believing that the performer could do no more 
than imitate distance, without the possibility of imitating 
direction, which has no distinctive sound; as such, we 
tried to reverse, in our own minds, the direction of the 
chimney-top and the cellar, and we found the identity of 
the sound suit either place. It is obvious, when a ventri- 
loquist fairly alarms people, he may give any direction he 
pleases to his voice. 

That this persvective of sound is the essence of the effect 
produced we could not doubt; of the physiology of thein- 
quiry (the physical power by which the effect is produced) 
we were by no means s0 certain. Organs of speech in the 
stomach or belly we at once diesstad. as a barbarous ab- 
surdity ; but we really saw nothing in the imitations which 
might not be executed by a person who possessed a great 
power over the movements of the larynx, directed by a 
good gar, and seconded by a very flexible tongue. 

We were not. disappointed in our hopes to obtain M. 
Alexandre’s own account of his singular powers. He has 
been as liberal as Baron Mengen and M. Saint Gille, and 
has unfolded to us his own’ views on the subject. He 
makes no mystery of it, and he is perfectly safe in his 
openness ; for his talent is so rare, and his art so difficult, 
however clearly explained, that it requires the cover of se- 





geen, but find 


crecy much as the accomplishment of the man who stood | 
on his head on the cross of St. Paul’s Cathedral required | 
the protection of the patent which was offered him, we 
think, by George the First. 

M. Alexandre assured us,—1. That his voice does not 
come from his stomach or belly, in which, as he said 
in ridicule, he has neither tongue nor teeth; and against 
which inelegant region he has a sort of ilf will, for having 
occasioned the disgusting as well as absurd name of ven- 
triloquism to an art which is merely vocal illusion. He 
wished to have offered himself in England as a professeur 
of vocal illusion; but was advised that John Bull loves 
the marvellous, and would rather give his money to see a 
man who can speak with his stomach, than one who avow- 
edly can only speak with his mouth. 

2. That he possesses uncommon power and flexibility in 
the organs of speech ; he can extend and contract the la- 
tynx ur windpipe, which has great muscular strength, so 
as to produce all the gradations from a bass voice of great 
power to the shrillest squeak ; and his tongue has a de- 
gree of flexibility and power of change of shape and pasi- 
tion in the mouth, which enables him todo any thing with 
it he pleases. The exertion, he says, does not exhaust or 
fatigue him. 

, 3. He is not conscious of speaking even during expira- 
tion; certainly he does not speak during inspiration upon 
any occasion. When he speaks en ventrilogue, he is not 
aware that he breathes at all, but secms to use a confined 
supply of air, which he retains in his chest till the period 
is finished, when he breathes again. He must, however, 





although unconsciously, expend it in expiration as he 
speaks. This seems proved by what follows next. 

4. That he cannot ventriloquize with his lips shut, 

5. ‘That he cannot articulate the labial consonants M B 
and P without using the lips. When he uses these con- 
sonants, therefore, he turti® away his face from the person 
he wishes to deceives. He endeavours, as muchas possible, 
to avoid the labials, and then he can speak without the 
—— movement of the lips, or of any muscle of the 

ace. 

6. That he makes no use of echoes existing, much less 
does he create any, such a thing being far beyond human 
power. He scrupulously avoids places where echoes al- 
ready exist, and this is the first thing he tries. 

7 That he deceives the audience into the belief of the 
direction of the sound, entirely by previously fixing 
the direction, and trusting (which he never docs in 
vain) to their imagination for the rest. He says, when 
he has fairly frightened people, which he has often done, 
he has no farther trouble; which way soever he looks that 
becomes the direction of the dreaded sounds. He once 
horrified a party of visitors to the embalmed bodies of the 
Prince and Princess of Lignitz, in Silesia, in the vault in 
which they had lain 230 years. He first declared himself 
250 years old, and that he was present at the interment, 
and then made the Prince and Princess complain of want 
of air, in consequence of an order of the magistracy to 
prevent the coffin being opened to gratify public curiosity. 
The attendants, in consternation, made no attempt to pre- 
vent him from opening the coffins, for which service he 
received the grateful thanks of the Prince and Princess 
therein reposing, and an inconvenient quantity of holy 
water to exorcise him, as he came out of the vault, 

Last of all, M. Alexandre declares, that he has a 
—_ perception of the varieties of sound, according to 
distahces, and that each distance having its own spe- 
cific sound, he IMITATES the sound as it is when it 
reaches his own ear. He has particularly studied this 
power of graduation, and has repeatedly imitated a 
person’s voice who spoke at intervals as he receded 
above 300 yards. He has likewise sent a chimney-sweeper 
up a vent, with instructions to speak down every few 
yards, and has imitated the voice in his gradations so ex- 
actly, that the persons in the room could not tell which 
was his and which the chimney-sweeper’s. On one occa- 
sion, in Vienna, at Prince Metternich’s Hotel, he hung a 
rope from the window of an apartment on the third floor 
from the ground, to which a weight was suspended to serve 
for a man, whom he undertook to pull up, and with whom 
he conversed every yard or two, as he pulled the rope, 





the voice of the man gradually getting plainer, till he was 
at the window-sill, when, all at once,, M. Alexandre al- 
lowed the rope to slip, and down went the poor man, with 
a scream, and many a groan, as he lay, wenocked to pieces, 
on the ground. The company were tetrified, and it re- 
quired a clear exposition of the illusion to restore their 
composure. We made the remark to ‘him, that this gra- 
dation was like perspective in painting.. He answered, 
that the same comparison is engraved on a medal which 
was given him by the University of Ghent. This we have 

. Alexandre mistaken, the medal merely 





alluding to modulation of voice. 





He gave no other account of his change of countenance 
in the runs, quack doctor, &c. than that his endeavour 


| was to conceal himself, and imitate, or as near as ible, 
| be another person. ip b 


e has often disguised himself’ by this 
means when he wished not to be known. Aware of the — 
severe trial to which such exertions must put the nerves of 
voluntary motion, and the subservient muscles, we asked 
hina if he has no fears of some permanent set in these 
hideous forms ? He answered, that at Manchester he did 
remain the quack doctor seme hours longer than he intend- 
ed, having walked in the street disguised by that gainly 
personification. He can remain voluntarily for a great 
length of time so metamorphosed ; and Mr. Joseph as- 
sures us, that he never varied while his bust was model- 


ling. 

Our phrenological readers are well able to finish this 
sketch tor themselves. Aware of the strong case of imita~ 
tion which is established at every step as we proceeded, 
aware, also, that to effect perfect imitation in the voice and 
manner, nay, in the very countenance and person of 
another, has been found by numerous cases, and no ex- 
ceptions, to require the agency of that important power 
Secretiveness, which enables all perfect actors (and imita- 
tion is only a species of acting) to copy what they see and 
hear, but likewise to secret what they are aware will spoil 
the illusion if allowed to appear; to exercise in perfecticn 
that art consisting in sduindine art, which, as actors, they 
cannot do, unless they conceal ¢dcmselves ;—unless, by the 
exercise of this power, they change the tones of the voice, 
alter the usual and recognised action of every muscle, by 
the effects of which on the countenance, the shape, the 
movements, they are identified as individuals ;—unless, in 
short, they sink their own character and very presence, and 
conjure up the individual to be ene Who, for 
one moment, during the unparalleled personation of the 
nuns, could recognise in one point the individual M. 
Alexandre ? 

This combination of Sceretiveness with Imitation, then, 

gives not only the impulse to imitate, which, for the wisest 
purposes, is part of man’s nature, but the power to person- 
ate; not only tocopy, but for a time to he the original. 
Without Secretiveness, M. Alexandre might imitate the 
quack doctor, but he would not be the quack doctor dur- 
ing the exhibition ; he would still be M. Alexandre, doing 
as the quack doctor does. ‘There are many who possess the 
power of mimickry to this extent, but this is not persona- 
tion. 
The phrenological reader will at once see, that a good 
ventriloquist must be a perfect imitator of sounds, and of 
all pons within the compass of his vocal powers ; and 
must possess a great flexibility of larynx and tongue, to 
execute his imitations ; and that this 1s the whole secret of 
that art, which was for ages considered too wonderful not 
to be preternatural. : 

Our readers will naturally look for some information on 
the actual cerebral development of M. Alexandre, as con- 
firming or shaking our explanation of his talent. We 
are enabled to gratify them, in consequence of M. Alex- 
andre’s having most readily allowed Mr. Joseph to take a 
cast of his head, besides modelling the busts former] 
mentioned ; and it is impossible to imagine any result 
more satisfactory. To ourselves it is the more delightful, 
that we inferred by anticipation every prominent organ, 
on leaving M. Alexandre’s first exhibition, and stated our 
expectations of what his head would turn out, to several 
friends who were with us. ; 

1. We expected, of caurse, that Imitation and Secretive. 
ness would be large, if not very large, especially the latter; 
and Tune, for variation of sound, we thought requisite. 

2. We looked for the powers of observation to be large. 
Individuality, Form, Size. f 

3. From the boldness, energy, confidence, and sustained 
character of the whole most difficult exhibition, we ex- 
pected Combativeness, Destructiveness, Firmness, and 
Self-esteem, all large. f 

4. From much of his general manner, and from his 
complete conception of all the affectations of Miss Flir- 
tilla, we anticipated a considerable Love of Approbation. 
And, lastly, we referred the neatness and cleverness of his 
arrangements and changes to his Constructiveness, added 
to his mechanical skill and quickness of observation. 

The development was some days after taken by Mr. 
Andrew Coombe, who had not seen his exhibition. The 
Imitation and Secretiveness are not exceeded in Mr. 
Joseph's bust of Mathews, or in the cast of Clara Fisher, 
in the collection of the Phrenological Society. 

In the same collection is deposited the cast from M. 
Alexandre’s head, presented by Mr. Joseph, which all are 
invited to see, » and compare ; but prieiee 
those who still compliment the good faith of the Phreno» 
logists, by believing, at least by alleging, that they 
what suits their purpose, in any head whatever, 
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Woetry. 


STANZAS. 
— 

The warrior feels it hard to part 

From her he ne'er may see, 
And a pang will rend the lion heart 

In the hour of victory; 
For his home, o'er Albion’s waves of blue, 
His home'is glistening bright to view ! 


Fearful the battle’s strife we own, 
The death of those who die 

In a far off land, unwept, unknown, 
Oh! this is agony. 

For memory, cruel, then will cling 

To thoughts the inmost bosom wring. 


And flowers that bloom life’s path beside 
Will withering droop, and die, 

And the warrior in his manhood's pride 
in the grave forgotten lie; 

But the barrier past, the warfare done, 

Tis battle fought, and victory won! 


But, oh! there is a strife more dread 
Than battle-field, or sword ;— 

*Tis to live on, when hope has fied, 
And life is most abhorred !— 

This, this the trial greater far 

Than to brave the charging ranks of war. 


Yes! dark though be the parting hour 
From those we ne'er may see, 

And the warrior prove its torturing power 
™ his mortal agony; 

Leas keen the deathful strife to bear, 

Than to live the conquer’d of despair. 


: 











LINES, 


Written on hearing that the new Comedy, in rehearsal at Covent 
Garden Theatre, was the production of a youthful pen. 


—_— 
Fear not, my son, but freely write 
The dictates of thy youthful heart; 
Show Folly in her proper light, 
And neer from honest truth depart. 


Then will thy efforts, I presage, 

Neer meet the upright critic's scoff; 
For wit is wanted on the stage 

To lash all apish* nonesense off! 


Lendon. THALIA, 


# Every theatre in town has its monkey! 








A TRUE 6TORY. ¥ 
ati 
A lady—no matter her rank, or her name, 
Most piously once to confessional came, 
And, ’mongst other matters, asked if she did il) 
To play many hours, every day, at quadrille. 


« Why, daughter, what think you? our time was bestowed 


To serve fellow-creatures, and honour our God; 
But how this your custom can serve either end, 
Is what, ! acknowledge, I can’t comprehend: 
There's nothing so fleeting, so precious, as time, 
And to waste it, or throw it away, isa crime; 
Now, do you not think, by this habit of play, 
You much of this treasure have trified away ? 


Is there not a dead loss of time ?”—“ Sir, there is; 

You speak my own thoughts most exactly in this: 

There's great loss of time—in as much as regards 

The shuffling, and dealing, and cutting the cards!” 
FACT. 








‘ EVENING. 
BY MISS 8 £. HATFIELD. 
(From Ackermann’s ‘‘ Forget me Not,” for 1826.) 
—— 


I love thee, Evening, for the hues 
Of beauty that adorn thy reign, 
Thy golden skies, thy glittering dews, 
Thy pensive moon, thy starry train. 


1 love thee all—Oh, wheresoe’er 
My musing eye its gazing bends, 
All beautiful thou art, all fair— 
All sweet, all pure, thine hour descends! 


I love to watch the azure day 
Yielding its empire unto thee, 
And stealing from the skies away ; 

Oh, ’tis a welcome hour to me! 


How often has thy lov’d return 
With pensive pleasure soothed my soul; 
Bade memory’s star more sweetly burn, 
And memory’s tear more brightly roll! 


Sweet Sabbath of a weary day— 
Sweet interval 'twixt toil and rest— 
-Sweet hour, when love, and friendship’s ray 
Shines, like thy planet, loveliest! 
Thou givest all thou hast to me— 
Thy golden light, thy silver star, 
Thy voice of wild sweet melody, 
Like hidden minstrels lost in air: 


Thy smile in Spring, thy Summer glow, 
Thy sombre shade in Autumn’s bowers, 

Thy solemn gloom o’er Winter's snow, 
That sweet Instruction’s lesson pours. 


But one sweet gift that fate denies, 
That Heaven on favour’d ones bestows, 
That nature’s beauties ne’er supplies, 
And yet that soothes all nature’s woes. 


Thou can’st not give, can’st not impart, 
Nor to the void cold bosom lend— 

The first sweet treasurc of the heart, 
And all I ask—a faithful friend! 





iutesenmananeniaal 





A RIDDLE, ASCRIBED TO LORD BYRON. 
—_ - 

The following trifle has been just published in the Lon- 
don papers, as an original contribution (by Lord Byron) 
toa Lady’s album, where, in our opinion, it might as 
well have remained. The excellence of an enigma con- 
sists in this, that, whilst it is not too easy of solution, it is 
immediately recognised when solved, and the wonder then 
is, how that which is so applicable should have escaped 
detection so long ; but the class of enigmas to which the 
following belongs presents no difficulty, and, therefore, 
excites no interest. After the reader has perused one 
verse, he knows that the solution is to be sought for in some 
letter of the alphabet. Aware of this, he cannot fail to 
identify it almost instantly. In our estimation, therefore, 
this species of enigma, by whatsoever name it goes, is a 
more spurious specimen of wit than the anagram, the 
trangram, the acrostic, the palindrome, the pun, or the 
conundrum.—£dits. Kal. 

I am not in youth, nor in manhood, nor age, 


But in infancy ever am known; 
I'm a stranger alike to the fool and the sage, 


I’m not in the earth, nor the sun, nor the moon, 
You may search allthe sky—I’m not there; 
In the morning and evening, though not in the noon, 
You may plainly perceive me, for, like a balloon, 
Iam midway suspended in air. 


Iam always in riches, and yet I am told 
Wealth ne'er did my presence desire; 

I dwell with the miser, but not with his gold, 

And sometimes I stand in his chinm.ney so cold, 
Though I serve as a part of the fire. 


I oftenam met in political life, 

In my absence no kingdom can be; 
And they say there can neither be friendship nor strife, 
No one can live single, no one take a wife, 

Without interfering with me. 


My brethren are many, and of my whole race, 
Not one is more slender and tall? 
And though not the eldest, I hold the first place, 
And e’en in dishonour, despair, and disgrace, 
I boldly appear mong them all. 


Though disease may possess me, and sickness, and pain, 
Tam never in sorrow or gloom; 

Though in wit and in wisdom I equally reign, 

I’m the heart of all sin, and have long lived in vain, 
And I ne’er shall be found in the tomb. 








MUSIC-HALL. 
— 

TO THE EDITOR. . 
S1r,—Our concert on Tuesday night gave such general 
satisfaction to the audience, that I think you will be in- 
duced to notice it in the Kaleidoscope ; and as the scheme 
was made out rather obscurely, I will give you some ex- 
planation of it, which you may use as you please. 
The first overture is new, and composed by Spohr. 
The overture to the second act is composed by Rossini, 
for the opera of Eduardo e Christina. They were per- 
formed excellently ; and it is the general desire that they 
be repeated. 
The first piece performed by Mr. Moschelles is a French 
air; the variations composed by Moschelles. 
The duet between Moschelles and Mori is an air from 
Semiramis; the variations composed by Mayseder. This 
was the most extraordinary performance I ever heard, 
and ‘was a complete trial of skill between those two great 
artists; and it is hard to say which succeeded best. It 
was @ most finished performance, and such as I shall never 
forget. 
Mr. Moschelles, in his extempore, was truly astonish- 
ing. The skill with which he introduced, and at times 
combined, *he three themes of ** Life is darkened,” ** The 
last Rose of Summer,” and the Overture of the Zauber- 
flote, proves him a man of consummate and deep study 
in the science; and the perfection, rapidity, and neatness 
of his execution, I think inimitable. 
The band was excellent ; and I think, on the whole, 
the subscribers were amply compensated for their disap- 
pointment on the first night. , 
Madame Caradori sang admirably, and may justly be 
styled a first-rate singer. Mr. Phillips also sang his songs 
in avery masterly manner, and bids fair to be the best bass 
English singer in the United Kingdom.—I write this in 
the midst of business, which must apologize for the in- 
accuracies.—I trust you will excuse my obtruding these 
observations on your notice, and remain, yours truly, 
November 16, 1825. H. H. 
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And though I'm distinguish’d in history's page, 





l always am greatest alone. 














[From the Liverpool Courter.) 
Barometer | Thermo-| Lhermo-| Extreme State of Remarks 
at meter8 | meter | during {the Wind at 
noon. morning | noon. | Night. | at noon. noon. 
Nov. 
9 | 28 84! 41 20] 42 20/ 29 O|N.N.W./Rain. 
10 | 28 95| 38 20] 41 20; 34 O| N.N.E. |Fair. 
11 | 29 47| 40 0} 46 O} 33 20 . [Fair. 
12 | 29 78] 33 20} 40 0} 32 O|N.N.E. . 
13 7| 31 20/ 41 Oj; 31 O| S.S.E. |Fair. 
14 | 29 73] 35 0| 46 20; 36 O| N.W. jFair. 
16 | 29 98} 39 20/ 43 20] 38 O| N. 
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JEWISH CHANT, 


FROM DR. CROTCH’S SPECIMENS. 
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“POSITION AT DRAUGHTS. 


—_— 
The white to move and win in three moves. 
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 *Witerature. 
REMINISCENCES OF MICHAEL KELLY. 


This entertaining work, which has been just published, 
has furnished the London journals with ample materials 
for transcription, which, in the present dearth of interest- 
ing political intelligence, must have proved a most valu- 
able fund upon which to draw for the gratification of their 
readers. We are too well acquainted with the intrigues 
and secrets of the book-making trade to decide upon the 
merits of any work, from the notice which may be be- 
stowed upon it by the metropolitan press. The com- 
mendations which are lavished upon the ephemeral works 
of the day, in the newspapers, may be too frequently, with 
justice, ascribed to other causes than the intrinsic value 
of the works themselves. In many cases the name of the 
publisher and his known connexion with the leading 
journals or reviews will account for panegyrics which ap- 
pear to the uninitiated to be extravagant or wholly un- 
merited. With respect, however, to the Reminiscences of 
Michael Kelly, we are of opinion that their intrinsic in- 





terest fully justifies the ample notice which the public 
press has bestowed upon them, as they certainly possess 
more than ordinary claims to the favour of the lovers 
of light reading, who probably form the great majority of 
readers. Although we here and there meet with stale jokes 
or ** old friends with new faces,”’ we have seldom seen a 
more entertaining specimen of this species of composition. 
The intimacy and esprit du corps, which usually subsists 
between members of Mr. Kelly’s profession, afford un- 
usual opportunities for the accumulation of biographical 
sketches, anecdotes, and such iuformation as is contained 
in the work under consideration; and Mr. Kelly appears 
to have availed himself of the advantages which his situa- 
tion and long experience have afforded him to render his 
book highly entertaining. In it will be found anecdotes, 
bon mots, and characteristic sketches of almost every 
living or deceased personage, of histrionic or musical cele- 
brity, who has flourished during the lengthened career of 
the author. Some of the incidents and descriptions (those 
relative to Father Rocco and Signor Andrioli, for instance) 
are told in a manner that would not disgrace Le Sage, of 
whose celebrated Gil Blas they forcibly reminded us.— 
With this brief preamble we shall now proceed with our 
selection, which we shall probably continue for some weeks. 
—Edit. Kal. —_— 

‘‘My mother’s name (says Kelly) was M‘Cabe; she was 
ofa very respectable family in the county of Westmeath. At 
an early age she was placed for education in a Roman Ca- 
tholic convent on Arran Quay. My father (who was of the 
same religious persuasion) having a young relation placed 
also at this convent, when visiting her, had many oppor- 
tunities of seeing Miss M‘Cabe, and the results of those 
meetings were—a mutual attachment, an elopement, and 
a marriage. Her father, who was extravagantly fond of 
her, soon pardoned the runaways, and, as a proof of the 
sincerity of his forgiveness, added to it £5,000, which was 
considered as no mean fortune in those days! My father 
and mother were both excessively fond of music, and con- 
sidered to sing? with taste: all their children (fourteen in 
number) evinced. musical capabilities; and I, the eldest of 
the family, was, at three years old, daily placed with wine 
on the table, to howl Hawthorn’s song in Love in a Vil. 
lage.” 

‘* At the age of seven I began to learn music. My first 
master’s name was Morland; he was the very prototype of 
his namesake the painter; a wonderful genius. But dis- 
sipation was his idol,—and he who might have selected 
the very best society, preferred that of the lowest orders. 
He was continually in a state of whiskey punch intoxica- 





ion. He would sleep all day in a cellar, and I have often 
heard him say, somewhat nationally, that his morning 
began at eleven o'clock at night! His first visit was 


generally to our house, for he was partial to my father, or 


rather to his currant eng 

In speaking of Mozart, Kelly observes, ‘* Madame Mo- 
zart told me, that great as his genius was, he was an en- 
thusiast in dancing, and often said that his taste lay in 
that art, rather than in music. He was a remarkably 
small man, very thin and pale, with a profusion of fine 
fair hair, of which he was rather vain. He gave me a 
cordial invitation to his house, of which I availed myself, 
and passed a great of my time there. He always re- 
ceived me with kindness and hospitality. He was remark. 
ably fond of punch, of which beverage I have seen him 
take copious draughts. He was also fond of billiards, 
and had an excellent billiard table in his house. Many 
and many a game have I played with him, but always 
came off second best. He gave Sunday concerts, at which 
I was never missing. He was kind-hearted, and always 
ready to oblige, but so very particular, when he played, 


that, if the slightest noise were made, he instantly left off.’ . 


The following is one of the first anecdotes :—-** Fischer, 
the great oboe player, whose minuet was then all the rage, 
was a man of singular disposition, and great professional 
pride. Being very much pressed by a nobleman to sup 
with him, after.the opera, he declined the invitation, say- 
ing that he was usually very much fatigued, and made it 
a rule never to go out after the evening's performance.— 
The noble Lord would, however, take no denial, and as- 
sured Fischer that he did not ask him professionally, but 
merely for the — of his society and conversation. 
Thus urged and encouraged, he went: he had not, how. 
ever, been many minutes in the house of the consistent 
nobleman before his Lordship approached him and said, 
‘I hope, Mr. Fischer, you have brought your oboe in 
your pocket.’—* No, my Lord,’ said Fischer, ‘my oboe 
never sups.’ He turned on his heel, and instantly left the 
house, and no persuasion could ever induce him to return 
to it.” 

‘* Father Rocco was well known to have possessed the 
most unbounded power over the lower orders in Naples ; 
of no Saint in the calendar (St. Januariofexcepted) did 
they stand in such awe as of Father Rocco, He was a 
sensible shrewd man, ard used the power he esed 
with great discretion.—He was much in the confidence of 
the Chevalier Acton, and the other ministers. 

** Previous to his time, assassinations were frequent at 
night in the streets, which were in utter darkness; and 
the Government dared not interfere to have them lighted, 
lest they should offend the Lazzaroni; but Father Rocco 
undertook to do it. Before each house in Naples there is 
a figure of a Madona, or some saint, and he had the ad- 
dress to persuade the inhabitants that it was a mortal sin 
to leave them in the dark. 
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** T was myself (says Kelly) a witness of the following ; he should be delighted to be of service to me, and bade hundred years of melancholy will not pay one farthing of 


ridiculous scene. One evening a group of Lazzaroni ; me from that moment consider myself under his protec- ' debt.” 


were very attentively playing at their favourite game of , tion. * A little business (said he) calls me away at this 


mora; beside them was a p 
was holding forth with all h 


‘*T have often heard it said,” says Kelly, ‘* that Irish. 


uppet-show, in which Punch moment, but if you will meet me here at two o'clock, we men are generally prone to be troublesome and quarrel. 
is might. Father Rocco sud- | will adjourn to my Cassino, where, if you can dine on | some. Having, in the different countries I have visited, 


denly appeared amongst them. The first step the holy | one dish, you will perhaps do me the favour to partake of | had the pleasure of mixing much with them, I can aver, 


man too 
staked by the gamblers; then, turning to the spectators 
of Punch, he bawled out, * So, so, ye rapscallions! in- 
stead of going out to fish for the convents and support 

our families, ye must be loitering here, attending to this 
iniquitous Punch! this lying varlet!’ Then lifting up a 
large wooden cross, suspended by huge beads round his 
waist, he lustily belaboured all within his reach, lifting 
up the cross at intervals, and crying out, * Look here, you 
impious rogues! Questo é il vero Polcinello !'—* This is 
the true Punch, ye impious villains !’ and strange as this 
mixture of religious zeal and positive blasphemy may 
appear, they took their thrashing with piety, and departed 
peaceably, like good Catholics. I got out of his way 
with great alertness, fecling no desire to become a disciple 
of such a striking school of religious instruction.” 

** Amongst the living sights at Rome, I frequently saw 
(says Kelly) in his carriage his Eminence, Cardinal York, 
brother to the Pretender, but whom the Romans called 
brother to the King of England! He bore an excellent 
character, and was charitable in the extreme, particularly 
to any English who claimed his protection, 

* Father M*Mahbeon told me a comic:l story of a coun. 
tryman of ours, a Mr. Patrick O' Flanagan, who, having 
been wrecked at Genoa, travelled on foot to Roine to beg 
assistance from Cardinal York, and got the Cardinal's 
porter, who was a Scotchman, to present his Eminence 
with the following conciliatory letter : 

“* May it please your Sanetity, 

“Tl was cast on shore at Genoa—travelled on foot to Rome, 
—hearing of your Holiness's humanity to poor Irishmen. For 
thirteen years I served his Britannic Majesty, King George 
the Third, in the navy. God bless and prosper him to boot. 
1 hate and detest the Pope and the Pretender, and I defy them 
and the Devil and all his works, and am your Sanctity’s 
ebedient servant, * Pat O'FLANAGAN? 

* Pat waited until the Cardinal was going out to take 
his morning’s ride, when he threw himself on bis knees 
before his Eminence, who laughed heartily at his elegant 
cpistle, and ordered him twenty Roman crowns.” 

** I was astonished (Kelly says) at not finding any fe- 
male servants in Palermo; and when I expressed my 
wonder, an Irish friend of mine accounted for the fact by 
stating, that all the maid servants in that part of the world 
were mien. It is said, that if the girls were suffered to go 
out as servants, they could not procure husbands: all 
Italians, the Sicilians in sansigilet, being very jealous 
before marriage. ‘This is hardly to be wondered at in 
Palermo, for there are a number of beautiful women 
among the lower order, which * I am ashamed and sorry, 
sorry and ashamed,’ to say, made me every Sunday very 
religiously pay a visit to the tomb of Santa Rosalia, on 
Mount Pelligrino, where these good Christians go dressed 
*in all their best,’ to pay their respects to their sanctified 
protectress."” 

** The common people of Lucco have the reputation of 
being great tricksters. They have a saying, ‘1 ama Lu- 
chese, but there are good, as well as bad, in my country.’ 
Aretin, the satirist, 'yclept * the Bitter Tuscan,’ and who 
hated Lucca for some slight shown to him, said, that 


when their best actress was acting with energy, she always | 


threw one or both of her arms out of the republic; mean- 
ing it was so contemptibly small. In my time there was 
a custom of sending presents of swectmeats, for which 
they are famous, and oil, to all foreigners of distinction, 
who visit their town. I wished much to remain there 
longer, but was obliged to hurry on to Pisa, where I ar- 
rived the next day.” 

When reduced to a low ebb in cash, Kelly, being then 
in Venice, encountered an odd character, who, though 
ultimately of use to him, gave occasion, in the first in- 
stance, to a very Gil Blas-like story: 

** I chanced to recollect a letter which my landlord of 
Bologna, Signor Passerini, had given me to a friend of 
his, a Signor Andrioli; for, as he told me, he thought the 
introduction might be of use to me. 

** In the morning, I went to the Rialto Coffee-house, 
to which I was directed by the address of the letter. Here 
J found the gentleman who was the object of my search : 
after reading my credentials very graciously, he smiled, 
and requested me to take a turn with him in the Piazza 
St. Marc. He was a fine-looking man, of about sixty 
vearsold. I remarked there was an aristocratic manner 
about him, and he wore a very large tie-wig, well pow- 
dered, with an immensely long tail, He addr me 
with a benevolent and patronizing air, ead told me that 








haps a rice soup, for which my cook is famous; and, it | 
may be, just one or two little things not worth mentioning.’ | 
** A boiled capon—rice soup—other litile things, thought | 
I,—manna in the wilderness! [ strolled about, not to | 
yet an appetite, for that was ready, but to kill time. My | 
excellent, hospitable, long-tailed friend was punctual to | 
the moment; I joined him, and proceeded towards his | 
residence, : 

** As we were bending our steps thither, we happened 
to pass a Luganigera’s (a ham-shop) where there was some 
ham, ready dressed, in the window. My powdered patron 
paused—it was an awful pause; he reconnoitered, exa- 
mined, and at last said, * Do you know, Signor, I was 
thinking that some of that ham would cat deliciously with 
our capon :—I am known in this neighbourhood, and it 
would not do for me to be seen buying ham ; but do you 
go in, my child, and get two or three pounds of it, and J 
will walk on, and wait for you.” 

** I went in, of course, and purchased three pounds of 
the ham, to pay for which I was obliged to change one of 
my two zecchinos. I carefully folded up the precious 
viand, and rejoined my excellent patron, who eyed the 
relishing slices with the air of a gourmand; indeed, he 
was somewhat diffuse in his own dispraise for not having 
recollected to order his servant to get some before he lett 
home. During this peripatetic lecture on gastronomy, 
we happened to pass a cantina; in plain English, a wine 
cellar. At the door he made another full stop. 

***TIn that house,’ said he, ‘they sell the best Cyprus 
wine in Venice—peculiar wine—a sort of wine not to be 
had any where else; I should like you to taste it; but I 
do not like to be seen buying wine af retail to carry home; | 
go in yourself, buy a couple of flasks, and bring them to | 
my Cassino,—-nobody hereabouts knows you, and it won't | 
siginify in the least.’ 

“This last request was quite appalling ; my pocket 
groaned to its very centre: however, recollecting that I 
was in the high road to preferment, and that a patron, 
cost what he might, was still a patron, I made a plunge, 
and, issuing from the cantina, set forward for my venera- 
ble friend’s Cassino, with three pounds of ham in my 
pockets, and a flask of wine under each arm, sans six 
sous et sans souci! 

**T continued walking with my excellent and long- 
tailed patron, expecting every moment to see an elegant, 
agreeable residence, smiling in all the beauties of nature | 
and arts; when, at last, in a dirty miserable lane, at the | 
door of a tall dingy-looking house, my Macenas stopped, 
indicated that we had reached our journey’s end, and, | 
marshalling me the way that [ should go, began to mount 
three flights of sickening stairs, at the top of which I found 
his Cassino—it was a little Cas, and a deuce of a place to 
boot—in plain English, it was a garret. The door was 
opened by a wretched old miscreant, who acted us cook, 
and whose drapery, to use a gastronomic simile, was 
*done to rags.’ 

**Upon a rickety apology for a table was placed a tat- 
tered cloth, which had once been white, and two plates; 
and presently in came a large bow! of boiled rice. 

** * Where's the capon ?” said my patron to his man. 

‘6 *Capon !’ echoed the ghost of a servant,—* the———.” 

** 6 Has not the rascal sent it 2’ cried the master. 

** * Rascal !’ repeated the man, apparently terrified. 

*¢¢] knew he would not,’ exclaimed my patron, with an 
air of exultation for which I saw no cause; * well, well, 
never mind, put down the ham and the wine; with those 
and the rice, I dare say, young gentleman, you will be 
able to make it out. [ ought to apologize—but, in fact, 
it is all your own fault that there is not more; if I had 
fallen in with you earlier, we should have had a better 
dinner.’ 

** I confess I was surprised, disappointed, and amused ; 
but, as matters stood, there was no use in complaining, 
and accordingly we fell to, neither of us wanting the best 
of all sauces—appetite. : 

** I soon perceived that my promised patron had baited 
his trap with a fowl to catch a fool; but as we ate and 
drank, all care vanished, and, rogue as I suspected him to 
be, my long-tailed friend was a clever, witty fellow, and, 
besides telling me a number of anecdotes, gave me some 
very good advice; amongst other things to be avoided, he 
cautioned me against numbers of people who, in Venice, 
lived only by duping the unwary. I thought this counsel 
came very il Srom him.—* Above all,” said he, ** kee 
up your spirits, and recollect the Venetian proverb—‘ 














was to sweep into his pouch all the money ; 4 boiled capon and rice. I can only offer you that; per- from experience, that the contrary is the case, and that, 


generally speaking, or are far from being either the one 
or the others; and if they find that an affront is not in. 
tended for them, no nation in the universe will join more 
freely in the laugh, if even against themselves. I will take 
leave to quote an example,—Curran versus Mac Nally :— 

** Mac Nally was very lame, and, when walking, had 
an unfortunate limp, which he could not bear to be told 
cf. At the time of the rebellion he was seized with a 
military ardour, and when the different volunteer corps 
were forming in Dublin, that of the lawyers was organ- 
ized. Meeting with Curran, Mac Nally said, * My dear 
friend, these are not times for a man to be idle, I am de- 
termined to enter the lawyers’ corps, and follow the camp.” 

“**You follow the camp, my little limb of the law !’ 
said the wit, ‘tut, tut, renounce the idea; you never can 
be a discipiinanian.’ 

** * And why not, Mr. Curran ?’ said Mac Nally. 

*** For this reason,’ said Curran, * the moment you 
were ordered to march you wauld halt.’ ” L 

(To be continued.) 











Jrviscellantes. 








THE GOODWIN SANDS. 


—>_— 

It may not be amiss to give our readers some ac- 
count of the Geodwin Sands, which have again excited 
such fatal interest, and which have so often caused the 
destruction of our ships and their ill-fated crews. The 


| Goodwin Sands are very remarkable banks, situated be- 


tween the North and South Forelands, opposite Deal and 
Ramsgate, and about seven or eight miles from the coast. 
The length of the sand is about ten miles, and the breadth 
nearly two, and consists of a more soft, fluid, porous, 
sponyious, but withal tenacious matter, than the neigh. 
bouring sands, and ccnsequently of such a quality, that 
when a chip strikes upon it there is-little chance of her 
getting off, the nature of the sand being such as to swal- 
low the vessel up sometines in a few hours while thesurf 
which breaks upon them renders all attemps to approach 
the ill-fated vessel impossible. We have often, when some 
miles inland, seen the waves breaking over the sands with 
fearful violence, and plainly discernible, although at a 
distance of ten or twelve miles. This will énable our 
readers to form some idea of the tremendous waves which, 
with a west wind, (the worst that can blow at that spot.) 
hurried the Ogle Castle to destruction, and her despairin 

crew toa melancholy death, when almost within sight o 

their destined port. When the water is off these sands, 
they become exceedingly hard and firm, so that people 
may land, and stay for hours upon them in symmer :— 
indeed cricket matches have been played upon them, but 
woe to those who do not quit at the proper moment, for in 
a very short time they become a quicksand, and float to 
and fro with the waves, and when they retire again, set- 
tle as before. When the Trinity House, some years since, 
formed a design to erect a lighthouse upon them, the 
engineers employed penetrated to a great depth with their 
boring augurs, but they could reach no. solid bottom, as 
the spongy materials reach to such a depth as to render the 
design utterly impracticable, and a flosting light was in 
consequence established. On the 26th of November, 1702, 
a most dreadful storm arose from the W.S. W. and blew for 
many hours with great violence, during which thirteen 
men of war drove from their anchorage in the Downs, ran 
upon the fatal Goodwins, and were totally lost, with 
nearly all their crews, only 71 being saved. Concerning 
the origin of these sands there are various opinions, but 
the commonly received story of their having once been the 
estate of Godwyne, Earl of Kent, the father of Harold, 
who fell at Hastings, is now exploded, as well as their 
having once been an island called Lomea, and to have 
been destroyed by the sea in the year 1097, the most pro- 
bable opinion of our best antiquaries being, that instead 
of these sands being occasioned by an inundation of the 
sea, they were caused by the sea’s leaving them at the time 
of that terrible inundation in the reign of King William 
Rufus or Henry the First's reign, which drowned so large a 
part of Flanders and the Low Countries. This desertion of 
the sca in these parts might have been further increased 
by following inundations in other places, especially upon 
the parts of Zealand which anciently consisted of fifteen 
islands, eight of which were swallowed up in Henry the 
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a 
js time. Such are the Goodwins, which no vessel 
porn ass without a pilot: and had the Ogle Castle 
taken the Dover one who offered his services off Hythe the 
revious night, perhaps the catastrophe might never have 
appéened, the vessel might have been in the Thames, and 
the unfortunate crew in health and spirits among those 
friends who have so long been expecting their return.— 


Kent Herald. 





WANT OF A PERFECT ALPHABET. 


—>— 
The great defectiveness of our present system of ortho- 
graphy, even as regards the English language, must be 
apparent to all (but particularly to Oriental readers) who 
will give the subject a moment’s consideration. None, 
however, feel it so much as those who may attempt to ap- 
ly our alphabetical symbols to a foreign tongue. They 
immediately find thousands of words which no possible 
combinations of our letters, as we use them, will correctly 
represent. Hence the eternal irregularity found in the 
spelling of foreign names (especially in India) and the 
Babel-confusion among those, who, from the orthography, 
attempt their pronunciation. How many centuries did it 
remain doubtful, whether the title of one of the greatest of 
Asiatic Princes should be written the **Cham,” the ‘* Kan,” 
or the ** Han ;”’ and still, to this day, how are we to con- 
vey, in writing, to an English reader, a just idea of the 
pronunciation of the ** Khan of Tartary ?” Even the 
name of the whole people, as well as that of their prince 
and of their country, is grossly corrupted, ** Z’artar” being 
the nearest approach made to the sound of Tuatar. In 
like manner, after we have been hundreds of years in pos. 
session of the dominions of the Great Mogul, the true 
sound of his name, and that of his tribe or nation, is hardly 
known to one in a thousand among the reading public of 
England. But what is much worse than this, the labour 
of acquiring our own language is vastly increased by the 
difficulty its orthography presents, which retards our 
youth, for several years, on the very threshold of l2arning. 
Owing to the time thus unprofitably wasted, they are kept 
back from useful knowledge, and their education is, at 
the close, much more imperfect than it would otherwise 
have been. Many, notwithstanding years of study, never 
attain the facility of reading and writing their mother 
tongue with its just pronunciation and orthography; 
whereas, were a better system introduced, this might be 
accomplished with ease in a few weeks. But the misfor- 
tune is, that persons who have themselves got over the 
difficulty, usually in their very early years, forget its mag- 
nitude, and, therefore, feel little sympathy for others who 
have yet to encounter it. They find it more convenient to 
use that system of writing to which they are now habitu- 
ated than to carn a new one, however much superior. It 
is this which makes so many (Itke Dr. Johnson) the adhe- 
rents and partisans of whatever is established, regardless 
of its injurious consequences to the rising generation and 
to posterity, and even to the general welfare of the present 
day. Onthe same principle, the Chinese literati cling to 
their impracticable alphabet, which is a sort of ** great 
wall,” or insurmountable barrier, shutting out the great 
body of the people from sharing with them the empire of 
learning. To foreigners, who cannot make the study of 
English the business of life, it is rendered almost inacces- 
sible, by its irregular orthography. Thus, instead of a fa- 
cility of communicating with all nations, which the greatest 
trading country on earth ought to possess in an eminent 
degree, the instrument we use for conveying our thoughts 
is clogged with superfluous difficulties, by the absurd use 
we make of six-and-twenty letters. By our obstinacy in 
adhering to the practice which is established, we give the 
French and other nations a very great advantage over us, 
Since we are obliged to acquire their languages as.a medi- 
um of communication ; whereas, by simplitying our own, 
a knowledge of it might be rapidly spread in other coun- 
tries, where people would then be able to pay us the com- 
pliment of talking with us in our own tongue. The 
benefits to be derived from such an improved orthography 
are so great and obvious, that, when such practical men 
as Franklin and Gilchrist recommend it, we cannot but 
be surprised that ** the most thinking people of Europe” 
should have hitherto consented to remain in this respect 
so much behind their neighbo The only consolation I 
can feel for our backwardness in this particular is in the hope 
that when something is at last attempted, we shall eclipse 
them all. The first thing to be done, with this view, isa 
systematic classification of the alphabetical sounds, accord- 
ing to the relation they bear each othe-, and the organs. of 
tne human voice by which they a formed. The mest 
philosophical arrangement I have sven adopted, is that of 
the Devanaguree or sacred character of the Brahmins, in 
which the Sanscrit is written; but either that was origi- 
nally very imperfect, or has been since corrupted in the 





lapse of ages. I suggest a different order, on the principle 
of beginning with the sounds most simple and easy of arti- 
culation, which are the labials, and proceeding gradually 
to those which are more difficult. The object proposed by 
it is, to classify every simple sound which the human voice 
seems capable of distinctly articulating. —Oriental Herald 
for July. 


THE LAST ASCENT OF MONT BLANC. 
(From the Mirror.) 

For the following interesting account of the recent 
ascent of Mont Blanc by our enterprising countrymen, 
we are indebted to the kindness of a gentleman, whose 
urbanity in the ame of an important public situation 
is only equalled by the amiability of his character in 
private life : 





Berne en Suisse, Sept. 4. 
Among other eccentricities of my life, I have just com- 
pleted the difficult and dangerous task of veaching the 
summit of Mont Blanc. A few hasty particulars may 
amuse you. Dr. Edmund Clark, myself, and twelve 
guides started from Chamouni on Thursday, the 25th of 
August; we reached the summit on Friday, the 26th, 
and arrived back at Chamouni on Saturday, the 27th. 
The two nights we were absent we slept, of course, on the 
eternal snows, in an atmosphere of 12 deg. below freezing. 
The dangers and difficulties of passing the Glaciers des 
Bossons, and that of Tacconai, and subsequently tra. 
versing the immense plains of snow to arrive at the top, 
will all be more fully detailed in a pamphlet, which is to 
be published at Geneva in the course of ten days, as soon 
as our narrative 1s ready. The barometer was ten inches 
lower with us than in the Valley de Chamouni, where we 
had a man stationed to observe the mercury. The ther- 
mometer at twelve o’clock in the sun was 2-12 below 
freezing only ; our pulses varied trom 100 to 150. The 
rarity of the atmosphere had very serious effects on us all ; 
one or two of the guides bled profusely at the nose; one 
spit blood during the whole day; I vomited during 
eighteen hours with little intermission. Sleep overcame 
us at every moment; but my principal guide, Coutet, son 
of him who went with Monsieur de Saussure in 1787, 
would not permit me to sleep on the snows a long time, 
fearing the frost, &c. One of the most remarkable things 
is the most perfect silence which reigns on the top of 
Mont Blane. You do not hear any one thing. The sky 
1s dark, quite indigo. The full moon in such a black 
ground was the finest thing imaginable; one star was vi- 
sible only ; our faces almost all peeled, and our eyes were 
very much swollen. It was a hazardous thing. The last 
ascension was four years since, when three guides perished 
by an avalanche. We sealed up a bottle with names and 
dates, and plung:d it in the snow. Some hundred years 
hence it will, perhaps, come to light, for we have ascer- 
tained the probable rate of movement of the glaciers. We 
found no autographs of'any sort! God bless you. 
MaRKHAM SHERWILL. 





The Blind Watchmaker.—It has often been recorded 
that persons deprived .of that most inestimable blessing 
eye-sight, have, by dint of perseverance, und by possess- 
ing other faculties to a greater degree of perfection than 
usual, been enabled te read, write, draw, play cards, &c. 
and have produced many specimens of their knowledge of 
the Mechanical and Fine Arts, that would have reflected 
honour to any artist. Instances of this kind seldom occur, 
but when they do, it shows the benevolence of our Creator, 
who, in depriving us of one faculty, bestows the other in | 
greater abundance. We have been led to these remarks 
by witnessing, a few years since, at Barnstaple, a sign 
over a door, denoting that clocks, watches, &c. were re- 
paired by W. Huntley, @ blind man. On making in- 
quiries, we were informed that thisman_ was born blind, 
or at least, that he has no recollection of ever seeing. He 
was bred by his father, who was aclock and watch maker, 
to that business, which he now follows, and has plenty of 
employment, being considered by the inhabitants very 
superior in his profession :—he repairs musical clocks and 
watches, and seldom meets with any difficulty in repair. 
ing the most complicated. It often occurs, that, in cases 
where others have failed in completely repairing a watch 
or clock, this man has discovered the defect.— Mirror. 


We kave just accidentally met with a copious collection 
of anagrams, good, bad, and indifferent, many of which 
we have seen and -ecorded long ago. The following are 
new to us: 

** Duke Arthur Wellesley, of Wellington.” 
Let Gaul, well foiled, curse thy renown. 
‘© Napoleon Boraparte.”” No, appear not on Elba. 
*s Frere Jacques Clement,” who was the chasseur of 





King Henry III. of France. C'est Pénfer qui m’a crée. 


MOZART. 


You say you should like to know my - of composing, 
and what method I follow in writing works of some ex- 
jtent. I can say no wore upon this subject than the fol- 
| lowing, for { myself know no more about it, and cannot 
account for it. When Iam, as it were, completely my- 
self, entirely alone, and of good cheer,—say, travelling in 
a carriage, or walking after a good meal, or during night 
when I cannot sleep,—it is on such occasions that my 
ideas flow best and most abundantly. Whence and how 
they come, I know not; nor can I force them. Those 
ideas that please me, I retain in my memory; and am 
accustomed, as I have been told, to hum them to myself. 
If I continue in this way, it soon occurs to me how I may 
turn this or that morsel to account, so as to make a good 
dish of it, that is to say, agreeably to the rules of counter. 
point, to the peculiarities of the various instruments, Ke. 
All this fires my soul; and, provided I am not disturbed, 
my subject enlarges itself, becomes methodized and de- 
fined, and the whole, though it be long, stands almost 
finished and complete in my mind, so that I can survey 
it, like a fine picture or a beautiful statue, at a glance. 
Nor do I hear in my imagination the parts successively, 
but I hear them, as it were, all at once. Whata delight 
is this, I cannot tell! All this inventing, this producing, 
takes place, as it were, in a pleasing lively dream. Suil 
the actual hearing of the tout ensemble is, after all, the 
best. What has been thus produced, I do not easily for- 
get; and this is, perhaps, the best gift I have to thank 
my Divine Maker for. When I proceed to write dawn 
my ideas, I take out of the bag of memory, if I may use 
that phrase, what has suevlbity been collected into it, in 
the way I have mentioned. For this reason, the commit- 
ting to paper is done quickly enough,—for every thing is, 
as I said before, awe finished ; and it rarely differs on 
paper from what it was in my imagination. At this oc- 
cupation I can therefore suffer myself to be disturbed ; 
for whatever may be going on around me, still I write, 
and even talk; but only of fowls and geese, or of Gretel 
and Barbel, or some such matters. But why my produc- 
tions take from my hand that particular form and style 
which makes them Mozartish, and different from the 
works of other composers, is probably owing to the same 
cause which renders my nose so-or-so large, so aquiline, 





or, in short, makes it Mozart’s, and different from those 
of othe: people. For I really do not study or aim at any 
originality. I should, in fact, not be able to describe in 
what mine. consists, though I think it quite natural, that 
persons wio have really an individual appearance of their 
own, are also differently organized from others, both ex- 
ternally and internally. At least, I know that I have con- 
stituted myself neither one way nor the other.—ZZarmo- 
nicon for November. 





Men of Straw.—A modern traveller in Italy relates the 
following whimsical account of a ruse de guerre practised 
by a highway robber:—** My companions in the Dili- 
gence were all on the que vive, for the carriage had been 
stopped and robbed two evening before, by a single toot- 
pad. This fellow had practised a most ingenious and 
daring stratagem to effect his purpose. He manufactured 
ten figures of straw, who, in the duskiness of the night, 
appeared arnred with fusees and sabres; he drew them up 
in the road in battle array, and having taken his post a 








*¢ Charles James Stuart.” Claims Arthur's seat. 


little in advance of his corps, he ordered the Diligence to 
stop, threatening, if the least resistance was offered, to 
oan up his companions, and put all the passengers to 
death. In this manner he laid the whole party under 
contribution, amongst whom were two Spanish merchants, 
with their servants, whose purses were heavily laden, and 
who were well armed.” 





DISTANT VISIBILITY OF MOUNTAINS. 
(From the Scientific Gazette.) 
The following observations on the distance at which 
mountains have been seen possess considerable interest : 


Authoritien, Distance 
Himalaya Mountains ...--.--..+ «Sir W. Jones «-.-244 
Mount Ararat, from Derbhend .-..Bruce,..-.. +++. ++ 240 
Mowna Roa, Sandwich Isles (53 leagues) --.....+.... 180 
Chimborazo (47 leagues) «6+. 000. cece eee eect eee e eens 160 
Peak of ‘Teneriffe, from South Cape of Lanzerota «+. 135 
Peak of Teneriffe, from ship's deck «. ++ +++. .eeeseee es 11S 
Peak of the Azores «+++ eeeereenes Don M. Cagigal. 126 
Termeheud «.... eee ccc ce cere venecnee Morler...... «+. 100 
Mount Athoe .... cece cccevesesees Dr. Clarke ....-.100 
AGRA DPRK: 0 cc cc cccccccscesccccsccescccee ssesies - 95 
Ghaut, at the back of Tellicherry...--.- 6.5606. 66000s 4 
Golden Mount, from ship's deck «++. --+- ester ee ceee vs 
Pulo Pera, from the top of Penang --.----+-..+-+ seve 26 
The Ghaut, at Cape Comorim-+ ++. --seeeececrceeeeces 73 
Pulo Penang, from ship’s deck ....-..- Seccnecares 7 
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Correspondence. 


LIVERPOOL AND LEEDS CHESS MATCH. 
—-—. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sin,—As I feel called upon to make a few comments 
upon the letter of A BC, contained in the last number 
of the Kaleidoscope, I would feel obliged by an insertion of 
the following. The writer of that letter, in attempting to 
justify the Leeds amateurs in refusing to play a return 
game, gives three reasons for their conduct. First, That 
the Liverpool amateurs made * most insulting” proposals, 
whenever they considered that they had gained an advan- 
tage. Second, That they tried to induce their antagonists 
to consider it a drawn game. Third, That they attempted 
to lessen the merit of the winners, by asserting that they 
(the Leeds) had not made one good move in the whole 
course of the game. In reply to the first, I have to say, 
that the proposals alluded to were ¢tzo offers of betting 
guineas to pounds. The second offer being made in con- 
sequence of no reply having been received to the first ; and 
the first was caused by their secretary saying, in his letter 
of the 23d June ** When you have odds to offer, let us 
hear from you.” In making these offers, not one un- 
pleasant word was used, nor any thing of that nature 
insinuated. The second can be as easily set aside. 
Their secretary said, in his letter of the 26th of August, 
that he and his colleagues were heartily tired of the game, 
and wished it brought to a conclusion, ‘* one way or other.” 
The Liverpool Amateurs, in consequence, offered to con- 
sider it as drawn, which, not being agreed to, they sub- 
sequently, when the chances were very much against them, 
concluded to give it up, at the same time challenging their 
opponents to a return game. What was wrong in this? 
The third is grounded altogether in falsehood; it is a 
mere fabrication. The Liverpool Amateurs never made 
any such an illiberal remark, nor evinced any such a mean 
paltry spirit. ‘They certainly resented the impertinence of 
their opponent's secretary; but this they were perfectly 
justified in doing. It thus appears (for I have confined 
myself to positive facts) that the apologist of the Leeds 
Amateurs has done worse than failed in his attempt, the 
whole being a ** weak invention.” I, therefore, take my 
leave of him and them, only further remarking, that the 
secretaries of both the parties appear to have been iabouring 
under a mistake, he of the Leeds party having used illi- 
beral, ungentlemanly terms, supposing them to be suited 
to his correspondents; and he of the Liverpool having 
used those of the opposite character, under an equally 
wrong impression.— Yours, &c. XY Z. 

November 13, 1825. 








CHESS CHALLENGES. 
—_— " 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Sir,—As the Liverpool Ametcurs, as a body, decline 
the challenge of Mungo, in your last, the writer (one of 
the crest fallen) will accept it on his own account. He 
hopes Mungo will not be offended at his prosumption. 
His move will be the Queen's Pawn two squares, or from 
D 2to 4. I dont mind a drubbing in the way of instruc. 
tion. Respectfully, SPERO. 

Liverpool, Nov. 17, 1885. 





T0 THE EDITOR. 

SiR,—Judging from the critical acumen of your cor- 
respondent Mungo, I am inclined to think he would make 
** minced meat” of the ** Liverpool versus Leeds” ama- 
teurs. I hope to be an amused spectator of a combat be- 
tween them; but 1n case the beaten amateurs do not enter 
the lists, and no more worthy champion appear, I will 
answer Mungo's warlike trumpet, and set my lance in the 
rest with the move E 4. The charge on each side will 
then follow, and, under the white banner, I swear by the 
immortal Philidor to conquer or die. BLANCO. 





TO THE EDITOR. - 

Srr,—I beg on by own behalf, and that of my col- 
leagues, toreply tothe communication of your correspondent 
Mungo,-as far as we are concerned init. It would have 
afforded us much pleasure to have taken up his gentle- 
manly and respectful challenge, but that, looking at the 
probable length of time it would require, we feel unwilling 
to enter into acontest which we might not be able to carry 
on toaconclusion. We think we should be keeping with- 
in moderate bounds were we to rate a game at fifty moves 
for each colour, this would make its duration little short 
of two years, a longer period than we feel at all certain of 
being upon the spot to attend to it, and we should be sorry 
to break it off unfinished. As, however, we are at all 
times happy to receive that instruction which practice with 
correct and scientific players (such as we take Mungo to 
be) best gives, if he will name time and place we shall be 
zlad to have a game with him, provided it would not be 
likely to extend beyond one or two sittings. If he does 
not wish to discover himself we can play by ticket. I am 
further directed to tender you our united thanks for the 
very polite offer of the medium of your miscellany, which, 
but for the reason just given, we should undoubtedly have 
Yours, &c. 


embraced. 
AN AMATEUR. 


Oct. 18, 1825. 








CHESS MATCH BETWEEN MUNGO AND SPERO. 
Mungo, Black. Spero, White.—Black to move. 
BLACK. WHITE. 

1 Pawn.........0000eE—5 | 1 Queen’s Pawn...D—4 





CHESS MATCH BETWEEN MUNGO AND BLANCO. 
Mungo, Black. Blanco, White. 
BLACK. WHITE, 

1 Pawn..cccccocoeBme5 | 1 Pawn.eccccccoeee md 











The Dog.—We have never read a more interesting 
anecdote of the fidelity, attachment, and sagacity of the 
dog, than what is contained in the following heart-rending 
occurrence :—A son of Mr. John Stevens, Navy, Ver- 
mont, only five years of age, went out to gather flowers 
on Tuesday, 7th June last, and was sent for in about half 
an hour. He was tracked more than half a mile, but not 
discovered till the Friday following. The first day and 
night was warm. The second and third aight it snowed. 
The faithful dog, which accompanied: the child, came in 
on Thursday night. He was then fed, and the people 
taking torches, the dog followed his tracks (there being a 
light snow) and found the child soon after sunrise. He 
was under a log, on his face, bedded in leaves and brush, 


and was literally frozen to death. The dog’s bed was by , 


the child’s head, and marks where the dog had fondled 
and lapped him were discovered. He had nothing on but 
a tow shirt and trowsers. The dog, when within ten roods 
of where the child lay, went all round and sent up a most 
hideous and mournful howling, and would not go nearer, 
and seemed to be as much affected, if possible, as a hu- 
man being.—New York Evening Post. 





The Earth and its Inhalitants.—A curious calculator 
sends us the following statement:—When the earth is 
compared to an ant-hill, the comparison, he observes, is 
very inexact so far as respects the proportional bulk of the 
animals and their habitation. If we suppose that there 
are at present 600 millions of human beings on the globe, 
and that ten persons, men, women, and ‘children on an 
average are equal in bulk to a cubic yard, then the whole 
existing race of mankind, if closely packed together, 
would form a mass equal to a pyramidical mountain, 
1000 yards each wag at the base, and 60 yards high—that 
is, a mountain rather less than Arthur’s Seat. Farther, 
if we suppose 150 generations from the flood to the pre- 
sent tine, and estimate each generation at 300 millions, 
the whole, if brought into a mass, would not equal in bulk 
Benlawers, in Perthshire, assuming that mountain to be a 
cone of 15,000 feet diameter at the base, and 3,700 feet 
in height. Yet Mount Etna is thirty times the size of 
Benlawers—Chimborazzo is ten times the size of Etna— 
and it would require ten thousand millions of mountains 
like Chimborazzo to make a mass equal to the globe.— 
Scotsman. 


During the French revolution a negro presented a peti- 
tion to the Convention, and signed it ** ZimEo, ci-devant 





: negre.” 








Some admirable TaEs of the O’Hara Family, illus. 
trative of, or embodying, the legends and traditions of 
Ireland, have recently been published ; and have received, 
as they merited, great approbation. The Paris Literary 
Gazette, Le Globe, pronounces them the best tales on 
Ireland. A new series is announced; and if, as has been 
said, the author has put forth his best efforts in the new 
work, it cannot fail of becoming exceedingly popular also, 
—John Bull. , 


To Correspondents. 


Cukss.—We must apologize to the general reader for intro. 
ducing somewhat too much on the subject of chess this 
week. This circumstance, which will never occur again, 
is occasioned by the flourishing of trumpets and arranging 
preliminaries preparatory to the tilting of Mungo and bij 
antagonists, who will set to forthwith, without any fur. 
ther ceremony. The challenge given by Mungo in ouw 
last, is, it seems, accepted by Spero, and it will be perceived 
that each of the combatants has recorded his first move, 
It has occurred to us that the game, if well contested, will 
necessarily occupy a considerable time by the process now 
proposed : it would abridge the period one half if the partie 
would avail themselves of the Mercury as well as the Ks 
leidoscope. If this hint be adopted, and the moves regularly 
numbered, they may be easily posted from one publication 
to the other, so that the readers of each will be put in pos. 
Session of the entire game. If this suggestion is approved, 
our correspondents will be pleased, if convenient, to favour 
us with their moves on the Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Since we wrote the foregoing, another combutant hy 
appeared in the person of Blanco. An Amateur has aly 
challenged Mungo to acontest, in which quick firing shal 
be the order of the day, so that Afungo will have bis hand 
full of business. Upon second thoughts, would it not te 
as well if the respective combatants should agree to mak 
one meve a day, instead of one each week? They might, 
without much inconvenience, appoint some depot for ex. 
change of notes, without being known to each other; or, 
if the knowledge of the individual were a matter of in. 
difference, they might send a message each day to enti 
other’s houses for the move. However they may deter, 
mine, we shall begin to put the game on record, in th 
hope that, ere long, we shall each Saturday, or Mondy 
forenoon, be favoured with half a dozen moves at once, | 
order that the game may not be tediously protracted. 




























Db. S. §.'s translation from the Latin of Marcellus Palingeni 
is reserved for next week’s Kaleidoscope. 





Cuxss.—We have, this week, by way of variety, substitute 
a singular position at Draughts, for our ordinary che 
series, Which shall be resumed next week. 


















TRANSLATIONS.—The two copies of verses, said to be it 
promptu translations from Horace, are not exactly suite 
for publication. The last four lines of those of 7. are goo 
but the preceding ones are inferior. This translation 
however, much better than that of J/., the third line 
which, besides limping in the measure, is very defective i 
the rhyme: we should rather say there is no rhyme at al! 
for, to our ear, form and adorn are as remote from respon 
as knife and fork would be. The elision, too, in the secou 
verse, is altogether inadmissible: 

** Who always hopes lovely thee ¢’ find.” 
The last line of the third verse is ungrammatical; whol 
used for whom. We trust we shall give no offence by wha 
we have been obliged to say upon this occasion, as we 
not geek the office of judge or arbitrator. 





J. R. is quite right. We ought not to have written “Th 
are not the kind of blunders,” &c. ; but he would not ren 
the sentence more grammatical by his correction—“T! 
is not the kind of blunder,” &c., as we were alluding 
severalblunders. We ought, therefore, to have said somethi 
of this sort,—*‘ These are not blunders similar to tho 
which we have been exposing.” We shall attend to 
hint in the sequel of his letter, by giving some specimen’ 





Aberdonensis is mistaken; the “Adieu” was written by 
Tuomas Moore and not by Mr. Putnam, as our cor 
dent supposes. ” If he will take the trouble to inquire 
the latter gentleman, he will find he is too honest and ¢ 
did to make any pretensions to the authorship of the Ui 
alluded to. 

We have further to acknowledge the favour of Dr. 
Quiz—Scychrah—G. C.—S. S.— W. C. R.—W. A. and B 
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